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GERO M E 



ADAPTED FROM " LES BEAUX-ARTS.' 




HE Salon of 1847 was one of the most brilliant on 
record. But that was thirty years ago. Since 
then how many illustrious names have been 
swept into oblivion, or into the grave ! In 1847 
Delacroix exhibited one of his noblest works 
— ' Les Naufrages dans la Barque.' Couture 
eclipsed this and all the other pictures, however, 
with his ' Orgie Romaine,' which startled and delighted the whole 
Parisian world. The press, with extraordinary unanimity, chanted 
the praises of this new Messiah, while the studios sent deputations 
of adorers to stand before the picture and worship it, and the voice 
of the fickle public echoed all this enthusiasm. At this time one 
man was recognised as the critic to whose fiat all must yield. His 
pen was an acknowledged sceptre — a sceptre whose gentle touches 
and sharp taps were alike longed for and solicited. His indifference 
and silence alone were dreaded and deplored. 

Theophile Gautier was this power in the land, and he exercised 
his authority with benignity and discretion. With something of 
the feeling of an astronomer, he sought for new stars among the 
masses of canvas exhibited each year at the Louvre, and, when he 
found in some obscure corner a work of undoubted merit, nothing 
gave him greater joy than to bring the artist into the notice he 
merited. 

One morning, shortly after the opening of the Exhibition of 
1847, when every journal was loud in praise of Couture, the fol- 
lowing brief notice appeared over Gautier's signature : " This year 
must be marked with a white stone, for a new painter is born to 
us, who is named Gerome. To-day I present him to you, and as- 
sure you that to-morrow he will be celebrated." 

Gautier had discovered ' Le Combat des Coqs,' and, notwith- 
standing the extreme height at which it was hung, at once recog- 
nised its merit and charm. Nor was Gautier mistaken in his 
judgment of this picture. Nothing can be more simple than the 
composition. A young girl and a lad are inciting two game-cocks 
to a combat. It is an English incident under a Sicilian sky. Afar 
off shines the blue sea, and on one side is a tomb. Did the young 
painter intend, like Poussin, to point out the vanity of all earthly 
joys } However this may be, Gerome's first good fortune came 
with this brief notice from Gautier's discriminating pen. 

The next day all the world flocked to see ' Le Combat des Coqs.' 
Eyes that had been closed were now unsealed. Gautier's pro- 
phecy was speedily accomplished, and Gerome, hardly twenty- 
three, leaped at once into celebrity. Gautier took pains to mention 
the youth of his protege, as he knew that the fact would double 
his success. We will now proceed to tell our readers who this 
LtON G6r6me was, and whence he came. He was born at Ve- 
soul, where he studied and completed his education. In drawing, 
he invariably carried off the prizes. His father was a goldsmith, 
which, even in the provinces, borders closely on Art. Forty years 
ago, however, painters, even if they succeeded in selling their pic- 
tures, sold them at so poor a price that the announcement of the 
intention on the part of a son to follow Art as a profession natu- 
rally intimidated parents. To the credit of Gerome's father, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that he was an exception to the general 
rule. He even purchased a box of colours for his son ; these 
colours were like a match to gunpowder. Gerome at once under- 
took the copy of a painting by Decamps. This work was shown 
to a friend of Delaroche's, who happened to be in the town at that 
time, and, meeting with the approval of this critic, the youth was 
speedily sent to Paris, armed with twelve hundred francs and a 
letter of introduction to Delaroche. The money was intended for 
a year's maintenance, and was insignificant enough, it is true ; but 
in those days a little money went very much further than now, and 
many an atelier contained artists who lived on a much smaller 
income. 

Paul Delaroche was first among those artists who received pu- 
pils, and he, strong in the eminence of his position, exercised over 
his classes the most absolute authority. Gerome accepted the yoke 



without hesitation. Between himself and his master, in spite of 
the difference o( their years, existed certain similarities of cha- 
racter, and their natures were extremely sympathetic. Delaroche 
was strongly attracted by the determined and intelligent counte- 
nance of the youth — by his indefatigable industry and his origi- 
nality of conception. Gerome became almost at once a leader in 
the atelier, his companions recognising his qualities, and quietly 
submitting to his rulership for three years. Here let us explain 
to our American readers that an atelier is not an artist's private 
studio, as is generally supposed, but a large room surrounded with 
desks, at which the students sit, and with a raised platform in the 
middle, on which stands or sits the model. Each artist of renown 
in Paris has under his charge an atelier of this kind, which is by 
no means the quiet and peaceful spot we might imagine. Quiet, 
in fact, is by the young too often regarded as stagnation, and the 
sixty youths in the atelier of Paul Delaroche formed no exception 
to this general rule. While busy at work all went well ; but the 
hours of relaxation were those of danger. Practical jokes led to 
quarrels and angry words, the noise of which, reaching the ears 
of the master, caused him to fly into a passion so violent that the 
students were awed into submission, and promised amendment, 
which promise was forgotten the next day, and the same scenes 
were repeated. Unfortunately, a sad occurrence took place which 
changed the comedy into a tragedy, and Delaroche, overwhelmed 
and disheartened by the death of a new pupil — a death caused 
undoubtedly by a rough jest on the part of the older scholars — 
abruptly closed his atelier, punishing the innocent with the guilty. 
At this time Gerome was at Vesoul. On his return, Delaroche 
said : " I will never take another pupil. Do you go to Drolling, 
and study with him for the Prix de Rome." 

" I will not go near Drolling," answered the young man, reso- 
lutely ; " I will never have two masters. You say that you mean 
to go to Rome. I will go with you if you will have me, behind 
you if you reject me. With twelve hundred francs one need not 
starve in Italy." 

How could the master be angry with such disobedience ? and 
how could he reprove such insubordination ? So the two were 
soon on their way to Rome. Their first sojourn there was for a 
year — twelve months of happy work. Gerome carefully studied 
his own weak points, realised that he repeated himself too much, 
and at twenty was humiliated at the thought. 

Figures, landscapes, and architecture, he attacked in turn, and 
with equal vigour. One fine day, however, he painted at the Forum 
that incomparable view which includes the ruins of the Temple 
of Adrian and the Coliseum, and extends to the Albanian hills. 
Years ago this scene was the inspiration for Claude Lorraine's 
masterpiece. As Gerome's sketch developed under his hand, the 
artist became more and more dissatisfied. " A thing so quickly 
done is worthless," he said, half aloud, and with his knife quietly 
cut the canvas into strips. The artist has since related this day's 
experience to his pupils, and the anecdote gives a clear conception 
of the man, and of certain phases of his character. 

About this time Gerome's father became impatient ; for, after a 
certain age, one is not satisfied with mere hopes and promises, but 
asks for tangible results like " Le Prix de Rome." Gerome listened 
with deference to his father's advice, and, as the name of a master 
is needed before appearing as a competitor, the youth consented 
to place himself under Gleyse, where he found established several 
of his old associates, but where he remained only three months. 
He then joined Delaroche for another year, during which time he 
painted ' Charlemagne crossing the Alps,' a picture which is now 
at Versailles. 

But his family still continued to cry " Rome ! " and Gerome en- 
tered his name at the Concours. His manner, though original, 
was stiff and severe, and could not compare with that of Benon- 
ville and Cabanel, who thoroughly comprehended the technicalities 
held in such contempt by Delaroche. Gerome was not discouraged 
by his failure, but at once applied himself assiduously to studies 
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from the nude, life-size. G^rome worked with no other aim than 
that of improvement ; his pictures seemed to his eyes thoroughly 
commonplace, and he said to his master : " I paint what I see, 
but I doubt if I see correctly. My work is flat, thin, and poor ! " 
Delaroche smiled at the justice of this criticism, but the originality 
of conception and the careful execution made amends for all defi- 
ciencies. "You are right," he answered; "you will do better 
soon. In the mean time put this picture on exhibition." Ger6me 
was astonished, but obeyed his teacher, and we have already de- 
scribed the success of ' Le Combat des Coqs.' 

After the Exhibition of 1847 the judges gave to Gerome the 
third medal. This, however, was by no means " Le Prix de Rome." 
His parents, however, were now satisfied. By this time he had 
fixed upon his style, and now, twenty-five years later, it is un- 
changed. In the atelier of Delaroche the antique was thoroughly 
studied, especially that of Greece. Phidias was held in high es- 
teem, and Etruscan vases were regarded as inexhaustible sources 
of inspiration and instruction. 

Studies from Nature were, however, by no means despised ; but 
it was Nature seen through the eyes of Pericles. Models were 
studied, to be sure, but less for the colour and glow of humanity 
than to find in them the noble forms of the heroes of Athens. 
The teaching of Ingres was on a broader and more liberal scale. 
His enthusiasm for Raphael protected him from this archseological 
passion, and enabled him to unite the simplicity and incomparable 
dignity of the antique with the sincerity of modern materialism. 
He consequently exacted from his pupils absolute fidelity as copy- 
ists — a fidelity that amounted sometimes to deformity, and aimed 
at absolute truth in colour as well as in form. 

Paul Delaroche also sought to attain in his own way the same 
hazardous ideal. In the " H^micycle " he had evinced his profound 
deference for the painter of ' Homere Deifie.' To his pupils, how- 
ever, Delaroche granted more liberty than he claimed for himself, 
of which liberty Gerome availed himself to an audacious extent in 
his ' Combat des Coqs.' Delaroche made no complaint, however, 
possibly because he knew that personal experience is far better 
than any advice given by friends. ' L'Anacreon,' exhibited in 1848, 
proved the wisdom of this reticence. Gerdme was then barely 
twenty-four, but the timidity of youth was forever gone, and his 
manner thoroughly formed. 

His old admirers were startled and uneasy : these sins of exag- 
geration, exaggerations born of G^rdme's mortal hatred of con- 
ventionality, were the errors of genius ; but it was not solely from 
its eccentricities that the ' Anacreon ' stood out and apart from all 
the surrounding pictures. 

Without doubt the body and the legs of the " Joueuse de Flute " 
were stiff, and the poet, with his enormous lyre, made an odd 
silhouette against the blue sky, while Bacchus staggered rather by 
the fault of his portrayer than by his own intemperance. But how 
charming were some of the faces ; and, in the smallest details, what 
ingenuity and originality of treatment ! The landscape no longer 
resembled Poussin's, but was fresh and smiling. The grey rocks 
were draped with moss and lichens ; the turf was swept by the 
keen salt wind, fresh from the sea ; and the trees, with their slen- 
der branches and leaves rustling in the breeze, were clearly defined 
against the pale gold of the setting sun. 

But these beauties were not enough to silence certain jealous 
carpists ; and honest criticism, however severe, should always be 
heard with respect. But the reply was prompt : " You forget the 
youth of the artist ! " All the young painters applauded their 
representative and the new school — the ne'o-grecque — gathered 
about their chief. 

The party spirit thus developed, and the discussions thus awa- 
kened, were perhaps of greater value to Ger6me than a less con- 
tested success ; while his originality, stigmatised as aggressive 
and pretentious, was better by far than any commonplace sub- 
mission to the opinions of the critics. 

The days succeeding a great victory are always replete with 
danger. It is not the enemy alone that lies in watch for the possi- 
ble blunders of the conqueror ; his friends have become exacting, 
and Gerome for some time was able to understand the absolute 
instability of success, although one would suppose that he had but 
to walk in the path he had traced out for himself, and where others 
were closely following at his heels. The eyes of the public were 
impatiently fixed on that narrow garden in la Rue de Fleuras, 



where, under the shade of lilacs and rose-trees, the small colony 
of ardent enthusiasts had erected their penates and pitched their 
tents about th eir chosen chief. 

The Revolution of 1848 burst out— a revolution at first so peace- 
ful that the new government seemed to secure tranquility in the 
future ; and, as usual, the artists were summoned to their annual 
rendezvous. Ger6me — surrounded by his friends, possibly too 
much surrounded — exhibited his ' Bacchus et I'Amourivres,' while 
Picou and Hamon, both in the flower of youth and genius, pre- 
sented themselves for the first time in the arena — Picou with his 
'Naissance de Pindare,' a small chef-d' ceuvre oi exquisite grace, 
rich in promise. Hamon exhibited his pictuie of 'La Comedie 
Humaine,' an amusing enigma, which interested the general pub- 
lic, while the artists, less occupied with the elucidation of the 
mystery, praised the delicacy and transparency of colour, the ori- 
ginality of the composition, and the truth of the drawing, which 
was, however, at times somewhat lacking in vigour. 

The gods possibly felt some resentment against the painter who 
seemed to delight in depicting them at their worst moments. A 
significant silence, at all events, greeted Ger6me's new picture, 
while words of enthusiastic praise were lavished upon the two 
artists above named. 

Some failures enlighten, others irritate, and too often are fruit- 
ful of bad counsel. Ger6me exhibited the next year a picture with 
the title, ' A Grecian Interior ' — ' Interieur Grec' Only a glance 
was requisite to grasp the meaning of this " interior " to which the 
artist introduced the spectator. It is best to pass over in silence 
this unfortunate and blameworthy composition, for we are unwill- 
ing to revive its memory. Neither its grace nor its strength sof- 
tened the hubbub and scandal it provoked. Yet, it was easy to 
see, from the patient research evinced in all the accessories, and the 
care and minuteness of each detail, that the artist had made an 
effort to retrieve his recent failure. He did not succeed. It would 
have been easier for him to win forgiveness for an error in taste 
and judgment had this last composition borne evidences of haste. 
Unfortunately, however, every touch of the brush told the story 
of long and careful labour. 

G6r6me was, of course, by no means the first of the new school 
to show himself so frankly erotic. He could cite, also, more than 
one example among the older artists, and mention more than one 
name that had remained respectable in spite of similar and unpar- 
donable audacities. But in Art, as well as in literature, there are 
certain barriers which it is best to recognise, and wisest never to 
pass. That which is tolerated in a private studio becomes most 
objectionable in a public exhibition. This is a question of tact as 
well as of times and places. The morals of the pnblic of to-day 
are probably no better than those of the sixteenth century, but 
they have, at least, learned to respect the external proprieties of 
life. Ger6me was severely handled, both in public and in private, 
but seemed to learn no lesson from this experience. 

Three years passed away. In 1857 the Great Exposition would 
take place. Gerome wished to appear with a great work, one 
of sufficient importance to definitively fix the attention of the 
judges. At thirty a man has confidence and ambition, which he 
may easily lose a little later. He said : " I will now do something 
great, both in size and choice of subject. I will paint that happy 
interval in the history of the world when Peace for a brief moment 
consoled mankind." 

The. canvas was to be ten metres in length, and nearly the same 
in height. But, to prepare himself fully for so gigantic an under- 
taking, he determined upon a journey. With a friend he started 
for Moscow, but what connection existed in his mind between the 
poets and generals of Csesar Augustus and the modern court of 
the Czar, we are not prepared to state with authority ; but in ex- 
amining the picture of ' L'Apotheose d' Auguste ' we fancy that we , 
find in the groups which crowd the pavement of the imperial atrium 
the reasons for his choice. The painter hoped to find in the coun- 
tenances of the descendants of Arminius and Attila something of 
the characteristic type of their forefathers. Sketch-book in hand, 
therefore, Ger6me wended his way across the Steppes. The war 
arrested his further progress. He could not continue on to Mos- 
cow, but visited the army in their encampments, and decided 
finally to go on to Constantinople. The friends took a vessel on the 
Danube, and one day, landing for a walk, chance took them 
towards a group dimly discernible through the fogs of the early 
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morning. They were a band of musicians rehearsing a march. 
G^r6ine toolc out his pencil, and sketched the scene rapidly, to 
which the Cossacks made no objection. 

Thus the artist having started for Russia, hoping to find there 
the vassals of ancient Rome, ended by opening a rich vein of con- 
temporaneous history, which is as yet far from being exhausted, 
for it is in these careful studies of the physiognomy and characteris- 
tics of different races that the painter finds to-day his most incon- 
testable triumphs. ' Le Siecle d'Auguste ' elicited little attention, 
though it deserved more; while the critics studied with care, and 
applauded with vehemence, the small picture of the ' Russian 
Musicians.' We are, however, tempted to believe that these 
favourable criticisms were lavished on this picture with the hope 
of forcing the artist into a path supposed to be an inferior one. 

A little later Ger6me received an order for decorative painting 
—for four isolated and symbolic figures in the Library of Arts and 
Sciences. Here, again, he made a new blunder. The meaning of 
the arrangement seemed to have altogether escaped him. This 
failure caused him to devote himself ever after to the representa- 
tion of things and semes actually before his eyes. He took this 
position, and was rewarded by standing at the head of the ethno- 
graphic painters of the rising school. 

Fortunately, Ger6me was not easily discouraged. His reputa- 
tion, besides, was established in a certain way, notwithstanding the 
failure of the ' Augustus ; ' and, if at times he felt the old ambi- 
tion to become an historical painter rising within him, he was now 
in a position to ask assistance from the Government. It was at 
this time that the city of Paris undertook to revive the traditions 
of mural art ; and the Municipal Council, not then blinded by 
political or anti-religious passions, opened to the artists the chapels 
of the churches as the finest field for the exercise of their imagi- 
nation and talent. 

To be allowed to decorate one of these chapels was a supreme 
honour — one that at once elevated the artist above the rank and 
file, and made his name famous. Gerome had no difficulty in ob- 
taining this distinction. Two walls were given him to decorate in 
the Church Saint-Severin, rendered famous by the frescoes of Hip- 
polyte Flandrin. Ger8me took for his subjects ' The Plague at 
Marseilles,' and the ' Communion of Saint Jerdme.' Again did the 
young artist deceive himself as to his true vocation. His early 
studies had associated him too closely with pagan divinities, and, 
feeling for them a strong preference, Christian sentiment yet re- 
mained to him a sealed book. The extreme care in the execution, 
the accuracy of details and archaeological truth, could not make 
amends for the lack of true dignity and sentiment. 

Youthful ambition is not easily daunted, but at last Gerome 
yielded to these repeated warnings, and, turning from the flatter- 
ing voices of those about him, he left Paris for Egypt, already a 
field visited by Marilhat and Decamps. Was there not some 
temerity in following in their steps .-" Gerome did not trouble 
himself with such questions. He intended to depict what he saw, 
and to paint on the Nile just as he had done on the shores of the 
Danube. And in 1857 what riches did Gerome bring home with 
him ! The public crowded to admire the ' Recrues Egyptiennes,' 
'La Priere chez un Chef Arnaute,' ' Les Colosses Antiques de 
Memnon,' and ' La Plaine de Thebes.' It was Egypt itself, and 
the painter indicated with facile force the fate that inflicts on a 
race of people the double yoke of slavery and suffering. It is 
true that the artist sees all this with calm and unimpassioned eyes. 
His pencil does not waver, and he gives to the physiognomy of a 
country already so well known a totally new aspect, and to his 
pictures all the authority of a judicial report, which may at some 
future day take its place in history. Art in its turn can find no 
fault with such faithful reproductions — reproductions that add no 
light to the sun, nor glitter to the rags of the fellah. 

The year of 1857 was an eventful one in the career of Gerome. 
In addition to his Eastern scenes, he exhibited his ' Duel de 
Pierrot,' the picture that is known in America as the ' Duel after 
the Masquerade.' Certain works mark the culmination of an 
artist's powers. This picture was such a one, and became ex- 
tremely popular. It was copied over and over again by the painter 
himself, by the engraver, and the photographer. It is so well 
Known that it would be useless to describe it. 

Such successes are replete with danger, which must be squarely 
"let, and looked full in the face. Gerome, however, was not dis- 
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turbed ; he remembered others of his pictures, less striking per- 
haps, but considered both by himself and the best critics as far in 
advance of 'The Duel' 

In fact, without any wish to detract from the worth of a won- 
derful picture, we ourselves turn aside from it to admire the simple 
idyll — the ' Hache-Paille ' — which a contemporaneous article calls 
an illustration of Herodotus, or a leaf taken from the Bible. 

This little picture proves that Gerome was in full sympathy with 
Nature. That he is capricious in his choice of subjects is undeni- 
ably true. One day he may elect to paint a field of wheat, stand- 
ing golden in the slanting rays of the setting sun. To-morrow it 
may be some scene of bloodshed ; but whatever he attempts is 
depicted with sincerity, and imbued with his own individuality of 
style and conception. He knows, also, that it is not always enough 
for an artist to paint well. He must astonish and please the public, 
who must be amused. This fact is fully recognised by those artists 
who rely on the Exhibition to bring them into notice, for it is then 
and there that the fate of a new picture is decided, that new com- 
petitors become dangerous, and old triumphs are maintained or 
ecUpsed. The price of a work to-day is often influenced by the 
number of persons who crowd to see it, and its reputation is finally 
measured by the price at which it is sold. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury little patience exists with monotonous perfection. The magnifi- 
cent arms of David's women, and his nobly-drawn gods, won but 
scanty approval. Gerome possessed, however, a sort of double 
savoir faire, that of the mind and of the hand. Two currents 
seem to run side by side, and these two currents he follows in the 
most methodical manner, for each year he tries both modern and 
ancient Art. By the side of ' Phrynee devant I'Areopage,' and 
' Alcibiade chez Aspasie,' two souvenirs of the antique, which again 
offended the eyes of delicacy, he hung ' Rembrandt dans son 
Atelier,' one of his best works, and one which he can always offer 
as a shield against those critics who insist that he has strayed 
from his right path, and that he is in reality less of a painter than 
an archaeologist. In ten years he has exhibited ' Le Dejeuner de 
Moliere 4 Versailles ' and the ' Prisonnier sur le Nil,' the ' Dance 
de I'Almee ' and the ' Cleopatre devant Cesar,' the ' Execution 
de Ney ' and the ' Supplice de Golgotha.' It is only the future 
that can definitely decide as to which is the best of these. Con- 
temporaneous criticism cannot do it. It would be interesting to 
know the opinion of the artist himself. Naturally he would be in- 
clined to feel some especial indulgence for 'The Duel,' the ' Pri- 
sonnier sur le Nil,'and the ' Barque du Harem,' which have all met 
with especial favour from the public ; and yet he persists in turn- 
ing at intervals to the old stage whereon he placed his actors so 
many times, and with so little effect. This leads us to believe that 
he thinks his fame will rest on such works as the ' Morituri te Sa- 
lutant ; ' or is it that the artist returns to these subjects as one 
longingly looks back to the scenes of one's youth ? 

Ger6me, it is said, transfers to his canvas a group of picturesque 
figures, a .bit of scenery, a tree, and a rock, absolutely without an 
addition of his own ; and yet the man who painted ' The Duel ' 
was not cramped and limited by what he saw ; it is plain that he 
at times allowed his imagination to run riot. 

For example, one evening, walking on the banks of the Nile in 
the dusky twilight, he saw a boat slowly floating towards him. In 
the prow sat an Egyptian, singing to the stars, and accompanying 
himself on the gurla. Was not that a picture in itself.' But the 
imagination of the poet-painter added another actor ; he saw a poor 
slave stretched out, with hands and feet tightly bound. In vain 
did the soft, perfumed breezes fan the hot brow, in vain did the 
stars seek for their reflection in those closed and weary eyes. Such 
are the contrasts that more than one painter can place before us 
with a skilful brush, but it needs the brain of a poet to create 
them. 

Ger6me's last pictures, ' Moliere chez Corneille,' and ' L'Escalier 
du Palais Cardinal,' have won him the medaille d'or, which is a 
conclusive proof that this artist is not on the decline, and that the 
public is not yet ready to relinquish one of its greatest favourites. 

Certain things positively intimidate Ger6me. He has a morbid 
horror of being thought a copyist. Truth for him lies simply in 
the scrupulous repetition of form — he at times seems to ignore the 
thousand varieties of tone in the blood that courses through the 
veins and spreads over the muscles. These details he thrusts 
aside. We are in the habit of classifying artists — some take a 
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prominent stand as colourists, others as draughtsmen ; Gerome, 
however, is independent of all classification. 

Let us examine one of his smaller canvases, one where the 
waves shimmer in the setting sun, or another hot with the glare of 
noonday — a street in Cairo, the deep shadows of the grey walls, 
the form of Cleopatra, or the figure of the Almee, the gladiator in 
the arena, pressing his hand upon his torn and bleeding breast— 
and we feel from the depths of our own experience that he under- 
stands Nature, and her lights and shadows. 

A colourist, however, sees with brain as well as eyes, while Ge- 
rome merely repeats what is before him, and this is why certain 
discords at times strike us painfully in his works. The manipula- 
tion of his brush is almost faultless, and his touch never wavers 
and never weakens ; while, rather than overload a canvas or a dra- 
pery in correcting its crudity, he will permit certain faults of ar- 
rangement to go without correction, preferring to retain the trans- 
parency and delicacy. Nor can we blame him. 

How many masterpieces, welcomed but the other day with 
thunders of applause, are now dull and dingy, their transparency 
forever gone ! G6r6me paints with lightness and discretion, and has 
little to fear from time — posterity will receive his pictures in all their 
freshness; while of the works of some of his rivals nothing will 
remain save blackened and half-effaced canvases. Such a result 
in the future justifies and explains many an apparent error in the 
present. Horace Vernet said to Gerome that he always saw his 
pictures completely finished in his mind's eye before he put his 
brush to the canvas. This is a rare and most precious gift, in- 
spiring the artist with confidence, and imparting to his hand ab- 
solute steadiness ; while the ignorant spectator admires the neat- 
ness of execution, and more than one fellow-artist, while afifecting 
great disdain, is really devoured by secret envy. 

Is G^r6me a great draughtsman ? A man may draw with ease 



and elegance, and yet fall far short of any just claim to this title. 
Indeed, the whole French school contains but one man who fully 
merits the appellation. Ingres, who surpassed David, has never 
been equalled by anyone since. Ger6me stands far below him, and 
is yet nearer than any other. He is lacking in the nervous, fever- 
ish strength of Ingres, drawing with too much care and too little 
enthusiasm. His hand is absolutely obedient to his eye and to his 
will, and he but rarely commits an error. 

Notwithstanding the praise and blame, both so extravagant, so 
freely bestowed upon Ger6me, he has been able to claim and to 
hold a place in the front rank of those who best represent the 
French school of Art at this time. He has been severely and often 
unjustly criticised ; he has been accused of a desire to revolution- 
ise the school — to form one, in fact, of his own ; but this accusa- 
tion is totally without foundation. 

The jury of the press is a most irritable class. They adore or 
they hate at their own sweet will. Let them beware now, however, 
for if the painter of so many marvellous pictures is destined some 
day to be set aside by the mandate of Fashion, so many others 
must precede him in their fall or would be involved in it that the 
glory of our contemporaneous Art would be forever compromised. 
Although Ger6me may to-day have reached that moment in his 
life when an artist seems to have nothing more to ask of the gods 
than that he may preserve intact the gifts he has already received 
at their hands, he has not passed the age of progress. Attentive 
and eager, he hears perfectly the thousand murmurs of that sharp, 
sweet voice called Fame. Those persons who have examined un- 
derstandingly his last works, easily perceive the enlarged experi- 
ence of the artist. They recognise the greater breadth of execu- 
tion, the firmer touch, and the additional richness of colour. The 
painter is developing into more than a painter — he is a poet as well, 
and without doubt new surprises are yet in store for us. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



"FOUND AT NAXOS." 



(Frontispiece.) 



H. Wallis, Painter. 



P. LiGHTFOOT, Engraver. 




HIS picture was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1874. Why Mr. Wallis intimated 
that the little bronze figure which gives the work 
its title was " found at Naxos " we do not quite 
see. There were three places of this name known 
to the ancients, but neither of them appears to 
have been celebrated for artistic productions. 
The most famous of the three was an island, one of the large 
Cyclades in the /Egean Sea, about half-way between the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It was taken by the Athenians in the 
time of Pisistratus, about five hundred years before the Christian 
era, and subsequently fell under the dominion of the Venetians, 
who built the castle of Naxia, the chief town of the island, and 
made it the residence of their dukes. The principal deity of Naxos 
was Bacchus, in whose honour a temple was erected there, it being, 
as stated by some ancient writers, the place where he was edu- 
cated, and held in much honour. The artist has associated his pic- 
ture with Venetian history. A sailor of that country presents a 
small bronze, which is assumed to have been " found at Naxos " — 
the title Mr. Wallis gave to the composition — to the Venetian no- 
blemen, who are examining the " antique " with wonder and admi- 
ration. Whomever the figure may represent, it is clearly not Bac- 
chus, nor can we definitely identify it with any one of the nume- 
rous personages in the long catalogue of classic deities. As was 
said of the picture when it hung on the walls of the Academy, 
" Mr. Wallis has not striven to present a picture of deeply signifi- 
cant meaning : he has only embodied certain types of national 
character in a graceful composition. There is just enough in the 
idea to create a certain fascination, imitative in some sort of that 



exercised over the two men attracted by the beauty of the small 
bronze. The composition is true and unforced. In the attitudes 
of the two figures there is no exaggeration, and the scheme of 
colour is a delicate harmony of warm tints carefully distributed 
over the space of the picture." It is a picture of simple yet invi- 
ting composition. 

THE BROKEN THREAD. 



J. E. AuBERT, Painter. 



Thibault, Engraver. 



The name of Aubert is of frequent occurrence in the history of 
French Art, and especially among the engravers. Michael Aubert 
was a famous engraver, who flourished in the first half of the last 
century; Augustin Aubert, a painter, born about 1781, was fa- 
vourably known as an historical and landscape painter ; John Au- 
bert was an engraver ; and John Ernest Aubert, of whom we have 
now to speak, has made a good reputation in the threefold cha- 
racter of engraver, lithographer, and water-colour painter, to 
which within the last few years he has added oil-painting. Bom 
in 1824, he entered in 1841 the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, as the pupil 
of Paul Delaroclie and Achille Martinet ; but he made engraving 
his chief study, and obtained in 1844 the Grand Prix de Rome 
for his proficiency in that art. After practising it some years he 
turned his attention to oil-painting in 1853 ; and in 1859 obtained 
a third-class medal for his works of this kind ; other medals have 
also been awarded to him, and he gained much honour by his 
copies, in water-colours, of some of the works of Raffaelle. 

' The Broken Thread ' is evidently an embodiment of one of his 
Italian conceptions, carrying the spectator back to the times of the 
old classic poets. Seated on a bank thickly studded with flowers 
is a female lightly clad, using her distafif, and, as she draws the 
thread, Cupid, mischievously inclined, has broken it, and no doubt 
purposely, though he professes to be shocked at what he has done, 
in order to escape the chiding he merits. The artist probably 'i" 



